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more efficient and more democratic. Therefore a judgment of its 
success will depend largely on a definition of terms. 

The opponents of the new administration fear particularly the effect 
of its policies on the schools. By a recent change in the charter of the 
city, the new mayor appoints a new small board of education, 
which by virtue of long terms will control the schools for about seven 
years. This means almost unchecked control of about $50,000,000 
annually, of 20,000 teachers, and of the educational standards of 
6,000,000 people. There is also some fear that the present high 
morale of the police force will not be preserved. There is no great con- 
cern about the financial status of the city, for the debt limit is about 
reached, property is assessed at its full value, and the new adminis- 
tration has promised to reduce the tax rate. Whatever the outcome, 
half the voters in the most important city in the world decided that 
they wanted a change. Whether they will find the fire any cooler 
than the frying pan is the problem which the future alone can 
determine. Edgar Dawson. 

Other City Elections. In the Boston mayoralty election on De- 
cember 18, the reform element won, ex-Congressman Andrew J. Peters, 
formerly assistant secretary of the treasury, being elected mayor by a 
plurality of about 10,000 voters over Mayor Curley, his nearest oppo- 
nent in a bitter three-cornered fight. The victory of Mr. Peters, re- 
garded as a representative of the Back Bay and business elements 
of the city, was due in large measure to the strong run made by Con- 
gressman James A. Gallivan, who by his vigorous "anti-gang" cam- 
paign against Mayor Curley drew from the latter many votes which 
doubtless could not have been attracted to any candidate regarded as 
"high-brow;" he ran only 10,000 votes behind Mayor Curley. Ex- 
Mayor Fitzgerald also took active part in the campaign, as speaker, 
against Mr. Curley. Peters, Curley, and Gallivan are Democrats, 
the Boston ballot being nonpartisan. There were two other candi- 
dates in the field — Congressman Tague, also a Democrat, who re- 
ceived slightly over 1500 votes, and the Socialist candidate who 
received only 345 votes. 

The city of San Francisco held its first election under the preferential 
voting plan on November 5, 1917, pursuant to an amendment to the 
city charter adopted November 7, 1916. The provisions of this 
amendment are generally in accordance with the orthodox preferential 
plan. One important variation is the requirement that all ballots 
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must be counted in the central office of the registrar of voters by trained 
assistants selected on a merit system. 

Due to the exceptionally long ballot in San Francisco, and also to 
the fact that a combination of city and county officials are elected at 
one time, the number of places to be filled is large. The vote for the 
board of supervisors, the legislative body of the city and county, 
sufficiently indicates, however, the character of the results in the re- 
cent election. There were 49 candidates for the nine places to be 
filled. Only one of these was elected on the count of first choices, and 
only one other secured the necessary majority when second choices 
were added to the first. In all other cases it was necessary to add 
both second and third choices before the result could be determined. 
Due to the fact that the expression of second and third choices in 
every case was insignificant, as compared with the total number of 
first choices received by each candidate, none, other than the two 
mentioned, received the necessary majority even with the combination 
of all three choices. Seven, therefore, were selected on a basis of plu- 
rality of votes, and no shifting in plurality took place by the addition 
of the second and third choices in the case of any of the candidates 
for the board. 

The outstanding feature of the San Francisco election is, therefore, 
the failure of the plan to secure complete expression of choice and, at 
the same time, majority election. The total number of second choices 
for no candidate exceeded 14 per cent of his total first choices, and, in 
the case of 21 candidates, it did not exceed 3 per cent; the total num- 
ber of third choices for no candidate exceeded 7.8 per cent, and, in the 
case of 26 candidates, it was less than 1 per cent. Whether this was 
due to lack of interest or to ignorance of the new scheme on the part 
of the voters, or whether it was the result of carefully planned "plump- 
ing" campaigns on the part of any one or all of the factions participat- 
ing in the election, cannot, of course, be determined definitely. One 
explanation offered is that, due to the sharp division of opinion in San 
Francisco at the present time in regard to the interests of capital and 
labor, each of which was represented by a ticket, most of the voters 
really had no second, much less a third, choice to express. 

Under the new system of counting ballots a fair and efficient count 
was secured. The preferential system did not prevent the election of 
ex-Mayor Eugene E. Schmitz as fifth aggregate choice of the voters. 

The Dayton, Ohio, election attracted interest not only because of the 
unsuccessful effort to abolish the city-manager form, but also because 
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of the vigorous fight made by Socialists. The three Socialist candi- 
dates ran ahead of the three "citizen" candidates in the August pri- 
mary, but the latter were elected over the former in the November 
election. 

A woman has recently been elected mayor of Marble Falls, Texas; 
this is probably the first instance of a woman mayor in Texas. 

Charter Changes. At the November election in Baltimore, a 
charter commission was elected to revise the city charter, under the 
"home-rule" amendment to the constitution. The vote for a com- 
mission carried by about 30,000 to 16,000. The commission has six 
months in which to prepare a charter which must be then adver- 
tised and submitted to the voters at the November election this year. 

A new charter was adopted in Cincinnati at the November election. 
The charter makes relatively slight changes in the system under which 
the city has been operating under the state municipal code : the treas- 
urer and solicitor, elective under the code, are made appointive, the 
terms of mayor and council are extended from two to four years, and 
a city planning commission with extensive powers is created. The 
charter otherwise incorporates the municipal code with its detailed 
enumeration of powers of the city government. However, by charter 
amendments the people of the city are now in position to avail them- 
selves of the general powers of local government conferred by the 
"home-rule" article of the constitution upon cities adopting charters 
for themselves. 

The prevailing tendency in recent charter changes is clearly in the 
direction of the city-manager form. In Texas, where cities have been 
exceptionally active under home-rule powers, ten cities are operating 
under one or another type of that plan. Among important cities else- 
where which have recently adopted city-manager charters may be 
mentioned Alameda and Santa Barbara, Cal., Albuquerque, N. M., 
and Petersburg, Va. The legislatures of Idaho and Montana have 
recently passed laws authorizing cities of their respective states to 
adopt city-manager charters. In the November election the attempt 
to abolish the city-manager form in Dayton was defeated. 

In Columbus, Ohio, by charter amendment adopted in August, the 
suffrage in city elections has been extended to women under the same 
terms as men; and there was a relatively large participation by the 
new women voters in the November elections in that city. 



